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NOTES ON RAPHAEL'S " TRANSFIGURATION." 

[Read before the St. Louis Art Society in November, 1866.) 



I. THE ENGRAVING. 

He who studies the " Transfiguration " 
of Raphael is fortunate if he has access to 
the engraving of it by Raphael Morghen. 
This engraver, as one learns from the En- 
cyclopaedia, was a Florentine, and executed 
this — his most elaborate work — in 1795, 
from a drawing of Tofanelli, after having 
discovered that a copy he had partly fin- 
ished from another drawing, was very in- 
adequate when compared with the origi- 
nal. 

Unon comparison with engravings by 
other artists, it seems to me that this en- 
graving has not received all the praise it 
deserves ; I refer especially to the seizing of 
the "motives" of the picture, which are so 
essential in a work of great scope, to give it 
the requisite unity. What the engraver has 
achieved in the present instance, I hope to 
be able to show in some degree. But one 
will not be able to verify my results if he 
takes up an engraving by a less fortunate 
*rtist ; e. g. : one by Pavoni, of recent 
origin. 

II. HISTORICAL. 

It is currently reported that Raphael 
painted the " Transfiguration " at the in- 
stance of Cardinal Giulio de Medici, and 
that in honor of the latter he introduced 
the two saints — Julian and Lawrence — on 
the mount ; St. Julian suggesting the ill- 
fated Giuliano de Medici, the Cardinal's 
father, and St. Lawrence representing his 
uncle, " Lorenzo the Magnificent," the 
greatest of the Medici line, and greatest 
man of his time in Italy. " The haughty 
Michael Angelo refused to enter the lists 
in person against Raphael, but put forward 
as a fitting rival Sebastian del Piombo, a 
Venetian." Raphael painted, as his mas- 
terpiece, the " Transfiguration," and Se- 
bastian, with the help of Michael Angelo, 
painted the " Raising of Lazarus." In 
1520, before the picture was quite finished, 
Raphael died. His favorite disciple, Giu- 
lio Romano, finished the lower part of the 
picture (especially the demoniac) in the 



spirit of Raphael, who had completed the 
upper portion and most of the lower. 

III. IEGEND. 

The Legend portrayed here — slightly va- 
rying from the one in the New Testament, 
but not contradicting it — is as follows : 
Christ goes out with his twelve disciples to 
Mount Tabor, (?) and, leaving the nine 
others at the foot, ascends with the favor- 
ed three to the summit, where the scene of 
the Transfiguration takes place. While 
this transpires, the family group approach 
with the demoniac, seeking help from a 
miraculous source. 

Raphael has added to this legend the 
circumstance that two sympathetic strang- 
ers, passing that way up the mount, carry 
to the Beatified One the intelligence of the 
event below, and solicit his immediate and 
gracious interference. 

The Testament account leads us to sup- 
pose the scene to be Mount Tabor, south.- 
east of Nazareth, at whose base he had 
healed many, a few days before, and 
where he had held many conversations 
with his disciples. " On the following 
day, when they were come down, they met 
the family," says Luke ; but Matthew and 
Mark do not fix so precisely the day. 

IV. CHARACTERIZATION. 

It may be safely affirmed that there is 
scarcely a picture in existence in which 
the individualities are more strongly mark- 
ed by internal essential characteristics. 

Above, there is no figure to be mistaken : 
Christ floats toward the source of light — 
the Invisible Father, by whom all is made 
visible that is visible. On the right, Moses 
appears in strong contrast to Elias on the 
left — the former the law-giver, and the 
latter the spontaneous, fiery, eagle-eyed 
prophet. 

On the mountain top— prostrate beneath, 
are the three disciples — one recognizes on 
the right hand, John, gracefully bending 
his face down from the overpowering light, 
while on the left James buries his face in 
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his humility. But Peter, the bold one, is 
fain to gaze directly on the splendor. He 
turns his face up in the act, but is, as on 
another occasion, mistaken in his estimate 
of his own endurance, and is obliged to 
cover his eyes, involuntarily, with his hand. 
Below the mount, are two opposed groups. 
On the right, coming from the hamlet in 
the distance, is the family group, of which 
a demoniac boy forms the centre. They, 
without doubt, saw Christ pass on his way 
to this solitude, and, at length, concluded 
to follow him and test his might which had 
been "noised abroad" in that region. It 
is easy to see the relationship' of the whole 
group. First the boy, actually " possess- 
ed," or a maniac ; then his father — a man 
evidently predisposed to insanity — support- 
ing and restraining him. Kneeling at the 
right of the boy is his mother, whose fair 
Grecian face has become haggard with the 
trials she has endured from her son. Just 
beyond her is her brother, and in the shade 
of the mountain, is her father. In the fore- 
ground is her sister. Back of the father, 
to the right, is seen an uncle (on the fa- 
ther's side) of the demoniac boy, whose 
features and gestures show him to be a sim- 
pleton, and near him is seen the face of the 
father's sister, also a weak-minded person. 
The parents of the father are not to be 
seen, for the obvious reason that old age 
is not a characteristic of persons predis- 
posed to insanity. Again, it is marked 
that in a family thus predisposed, some 
will be brilliant to a degree resembling ge- 
nius, and others will be simpletons. The 
whole group at the right are supplicating 
the nine disciples, in the most earnest 
manner, for relief. The disciples, group- 
ed on the left, are full of sympathy, but 
their looks tell plainly that they can do 
nothing. One, at the left and near the 
front, holds the books of the Law in his 
right hand, but the. letter needs the spirit 
to give life, and the mere Law of Moses 
does not help the demoniac, and only ex- 
cites the sorrowful indignation of the 
beautiful sister in the foreground. 

The curious student of the New Testa- 
ment may succeed in identifying the differ- 
ent disciples : Andrew, holding the books 
of the Law, is Peter's brother, and bears a 



family resemblance. Judas, at the extreme 
left, cannot be mistaken. Matthew looks 
over the shoulder of Bartholomew, who is 
pointing to the demoniac; while Thomas — 
distinguished by his youthful appearance — 
bends over toward the boy with a look of 
intense interest. Simon (?), kneeling be- 
tween Thomas and Bartholomew, is indi- 
cating to the mother, by the gesture with 
his left hand, the absence of the Master. 
Philip, whose face is turned towards Ju- 
das, is pointing to the scene on the mount, 
and apparently suggesting the propriety of 
going for the absent one. James, the son 
of Alpheus, resembles Christ in features, 
and stands behind Jude, his brother, who 
points up to the mount while looking at 
the father. 

V. ORGANIC UNITY. 

(a) Doubtless every true work of art 
should have what is called an "organic uni- 
ty." That is to say, all the parts of the work 
should be related to each other in such a 
way that a harmony of design arises. Two 
entirely unrelated things brought into the 
piece would form two centres of attraction 
and hence divide the work into two differ- 
ent works. It should be so constituted 
that the study of one part leads to all the 
other parts as being necessarily implied in 
it. This common life of the whole work 
is the central idea which necessitates all 
the parts, and hence makes the work an or- 
ganism instead of a mere conglomerate or 
mechanical aggregate, — a fortuitous con- 
course of atoms which would make a chaos 
only. 

(6) This central idea, however, cannot 
be represented in a work of art without 
contrasts, and hence there must be antithe- 
ses present. 

(c) And these antitheses must be again 
reduced to unity by the manifest depend- 
ence of each side upon the oentral idea. 

What is the central idea of this picture ? 

(a) Almost every thoughtful person that 
has examined it, has said : " Here is the 
Divine in contrast with the Human, and 
the dependence of the latter upon the 
former." This may be stated in a variety 
of ways. The Infinite is there above, and 
the Finite here below seeking it. 

(6) The grandest antithesis is that be- 
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tween the two parts of the Picture, the 
above and the below. The trans-figured 
Christ, there,dazzling with light; below, the 
shadow of mortal life, only illuminated by 
such rays as come from above. There, se- 
renity ; and here, rending calamity. 

Then there are minor antitheses. 

(1) Above we have a Twofold. The 
three celestial light-seekers who soar rap- 
turously to the invisible source of light, 
and below them, the three disciples swoon- 
ing beneath the power of the celestial vis- 
ion. (2) Then below the mountain we 
have a similar contrast in the two groups ; 
the one broken in spirit by the calamity 
that " pierces their own souls," and the 
other group powerfully affected by sympa- 
thy, and feeling keenly their impotence 
during the absence of their Lord. 

Again even, there appear other anti- 
theses. So completely does the idea pen- 
etrate the material in this work of art, that 
everywhere we see the mirror of the whole. 
In the highest and most celestial we have 
the antithesis of Christ and the twain ; 
Moses the law or letter, Elias the spirit or 
the prophet, and Christ the living unity. 
Even Christ himself, though comparative- 
ly the point of repose of the whole picture, 
is a contrast of soul striving against the 
visible body. So, too, the antitheses of 
the three disciples, John, Peter, James, — 
grace, strength, and humility. Everywhere 
the subject is exhaustively treated; the 
family in its different members, the disci- 
ples with the different shades of sympa- 
thy and concern. (The maniac boy is a 
perfect picture of a being, torn asunder by 
violent internal contradiction.) 

(c) The unity is no less remarkable. 
First, the absolute unity of the piece, is the 
transfigured Christ. To it, mediately or 
immediately, everything refers. All the 
light in the picture streams thence. All the 
action in the piece has its motive power in 
Him ; — first, the two celestials soar to gaze 
in his light ; then the three disciples are 
expressing, by the posture of every limb, 
the intense effect of the same light. On 
the left, the mediating strangers stand im- 
ploring Christ to descend and be merciful 
to the miserable of this life. Below, the 
disciples are painfully reminded of Him 



absent, by the present need of his all-heal- 
ing power, and their gestures refer to his 
stay on the mountain top ; while the group 
at the right, are frantic in supplications for 
his assistance. 

Besides the central unity, we find minor 
unities that do not contradict the higher 
unity, for the reason that they are only re- 
flections of it, and each one carries us, of 
its own accord, to the higher unity, and 
loses itself in it. To illustrate : Below, the 
immediate unity of all (centre of interest) 
is the maniac boy, and yet he convulsively 
points to the miraculous scene above, and 
the perfect unrest exhibited in his attitude 
repels the soul irresistibly to seek another 
unity. The Christ above, gives us a com- 
paratively serene point of repose, while 
the unity of the Below or finite side of the 
picture is an absolute antagonism, hurling 
us beyond to the higher unity. 

Before the approach of the distressed 
family, the others were intently listening 
to the grave and elderly disciple, Andrew, 
who was reading and expounding the 
Scriptures to them. This was a different 
unity, and would have clashed with the 
organic unity of the piece ; the approach of 
the boy brings in a new unity, which im- 
mediately reflects all to the higher unity. 

VI. SENSE AND REASON VS. UNDERSTANDING. 

At this point a few reflections are sug- 
gested to render more obvious, certain 
higher phases in the unity of this work of 
art, which must now be considered. 

A work of art, it will be conceded, must, 
first of all, appeal to the senses. Equally, 
too, its content must be an idea of the Rea- 
son, and this is not so readily granted by 
every one. But if there were no idea of 
the Reason in it, there would be no unity 
to the work, and it could not be distin- 
guished from any other work not a work 
of art. Between the Reason and the Senses 
there lies a broad realm, called the "Un- 
derstanding" by modern speculative wri- 
ters. It was formerly called the "discur- 
sive intellect." The Understanding applies 
the criterion "use." It does not know 
beauty, or, indeed, anything which is 
for itself; it knows only what is good for 
something else. In a work of art, after it 
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has asked what it is good for, it proceeds 
to construe it all into prose, for it is the 
prose faculty. .It must have the picture 
tell us what is the external fact in nature, 
and not trouble us with any transcendental 
imaginative products. It wants imitation 
of nature merely. 

But the artist frequeatly neglects this 
faculty, and shocks it to the uttermost by 
such things as the abridged mountain in 
this picture, or the shadow cast toward the 
sun, that Eckermann tells.of. 

The artist must never violate the sensu- 
ous harmony, nor fail to have the deeper 
unity of the Idea. It is evident that the 
sensuous side is always cared for by Ra- 
phael. 

Here are some of the effects in the pic- 
ture that are purely sensuous and yet 
of such a kind that they immediately call 
up the idea. The source of light in the 
picture is Christ's form ; below, it is re- 
flected in the garments of the conspicuous 
figure in the foreground. Above, is Christ; 
opposite and below, a female that suggests 
the Madonna. In the same manner Elias, 
or the inspired prophet, is the opposite to 
the maniac boy ; the former inspired by the 
celestial ; the latter, by the demonic. So 
Moses, the law-giver, is antithetic to the 
old disciple that has the roll of the Law in 
his hand. So, too, in the posture, Elias 
floats freely, while Moses is brought against 
the tree, and mars the impression of free 
self-support. The heavy tables of the Law 
seem to draw him down, while Elias seems 
to have difficulty in descending sufficiently 
to place himself in subordination to 
Christ. 

Even the contradiction that the under- 
standing finds in the abridgment of the 
mountain, is corrected sensuously by the 
perspective at the right, and the shade that 
the edge of the rock casts which isolates 
the above so completely from the below. 

We see that Raphael has brought them 
to a secluded spot just near the top of the 
mountain. The view of the distant vale 
tells us as effectually that this is a moun- 
tain top as could be done by a full length 
painting of it. Hence the criticism reRts 
upon a misunderstanding of the fact Ra- 
phael has portrayed. 



VII. ROMANTIC VS. CLASSIC. 

Finally, we must recur to those distinc- 
tions so much talked of, in order to intro- 
duce the consideration of the grandest 
strokes of genius which Raphael has dis- 
played in this work. 

The distinction of Classic and Romantic 
Art, of Greek Art from Christian : the form- 
er is characterized by a complete repose, or 
equilibrium between the Sense and Rea- 
son — or between matter and form. The 
idea seems completely expressed, and the 
expression completely adequate to the idea. 

But in Christian Art we do not find this 
equilibrium ; but everywhere we find an 
intimation that the idea is too transcend- 
ent for the matter to express. Hence, Ro- 
mantic Art is self contradictory — it ex- 
presses the inadequacy of expression. 

" I have that within which passeth show; 
These but the trappings and the suits of woe." 

In Gothic Architecture, all strives up- 
ward and seems to derive its support from 
above (i. e. the Spiritual, light). All Ro- 
mantic Art points to a beyond. The Ma- 
donnas seem to say : " I am a beyond which 
cannot be represented in a sensuous form ;" 
" a saintly contempt for the flesh hovers 
about their features," as some one has ex- 
pressed it. 

But in this picture, Christ himself, no 
more a child in the Madonna's arms, but 
even in his meridian glory, looks beyond, 
and expresses dependence on a Being who 
is not and cannot be represented. His face 
is serene, beatific : he is at unity with this 
Absolute Being, but the unity is an inter- 
nal one, and his upraised gaze towards the 
source of light is a plain statement that the 
True which supports him is not a sensuous 
one. " God dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands; but those who would ap- 
proach Him must do it in spirit and in 
truth." 

This is the idea which belongs to the 
method of all modern Art; but Raphael 
has not left this as the general spirit of 
the picture merely, but has emphasized it 
in a way that exhibits the happy temper of 
his genius in dealing with refractory sub- 
jects. And this last point has proved too 
much for his critics. Reference is made 
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to the two saints painted at the left. How 
fine it would be, thought the Cardinal de 
Medici, to have St. Lawrence and St. Ju- 
lian painted in there, to commemorate my 
father and uncle ! They can represent 
mediators, and thereby connect the two 
parts of the picture more closely ! 

Of course, Raphael put them in there ! 
"Alas !" say his critics, " what a fatal mis- 
take! What have those two figures to 
do there but to mar the work ! All for 
the gratification of a selfish pride !" 

Always trust an Artist to dispose of the 
Finite ; he, of all men, knows how to digest 
it and subordinate it to the idea. 

Raphael wanted just such figures in just 
that place. Of course, the most natural 
thing in the world that could happen, would 
be the ascent of some one to bear the mes- 
sage to Christ that there was need of him 
below. But what is the effect of that upon 
the work as a piece of Romantic Art? It 
would destroy that characteristic, if per- 
mitted in certain forms. Raphael, how- 
ever, seizes upon this incident to show the 
entire spiritual character of the upper part 
of the picture. The disciples are dazzle<J 
so, that even the firm Peter cannot endure 
the light at all. Is this a physical light? 
Look at the messengers that have come up 
the mountain ! Do their eyes indicate any- 
thing bright, not to say dazzling? They 
stand there with supplicating looks and 
gestures, but see no transfiguration. It 
must be confessed, Cardinal de Medici, 



that your uncle and father are not much 
complimented, after all ; they are merely 
natural men, and have no inner sense by 
which to see the Eternal Verities that il- 
lume the mystery of existence ! Even if 
you are Cardinal, and they were Popes' 
counselors, they never saw anything higher 
in Religion than what should add comfort 
to us here below ! 

No ! The transfiguration, as Raphael 
clearly tells us, was a Spiritual one : Christ, 
on the mountain with his favored three 
disciples, opened up such celestial clear- 
ness in his exposition of the truth, that 
they saw Moses and Elias, as it were, com- 
bined in one Person, and a new Heaven 
and a new Earth arose before them, and 
they were lost in that revelation of infinite 
splendor. 

In closing, a remark forces itself upon 
us with reference to the comparative mer- 
its of Raphael and Michael Angelo. 

Raphael is the perfection of Romantic 
Art. Michael Angelo is almost a Greek. 
His paintings all seem to be pictures of 
statuary. In his grandest — The Last Judg- 
ment — we have the visible presence as the 
highest. Art with him could represent the 
Absolute. With Raphael it could only, in 
its loftiest flights, express its own impo- 
tence. 

Whether we are .to consider Raphael or 
Michael Angelo as the higher artist, must 
be decided by an investigation of the mer- 
its of the "Last Judgment." 
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CHAPTER I. 

The object of this series is to furnish, 
in as popular a form as possible, a course 
of discipline for those who are beginning 
the study of philosophy. Strictly popular, 
in the sense the word is used — i. e. sig- 
nifying that which holds fast to the ordi- 
nary consciousness of men, and does not 
take flights beyond — I am well aware, no 
philosophy can be. The nearest approach 
to it that can be made, consists in starting 
from the common external views, and 



drawing them into the speculative, step by 
step. For this purpose the method of defi- 
nitions and axioms, with deductions there- 
from, as employed by Spinoza, is more ap- 
propriate at first, and afterwards a gradual 
approach to the Dialectic, or true philoso- 
phic method. In the mathematical method 
(that of Spinoza just alluded to) the con- 
tent may be speculative, but its form, 
never. Honce the student of philosophy 
needs only to curn his attention to the 
content at first ; when that becomes in a 



